The Story of British Diplomacy
liberalism, if often veiled in Castlereagh's time, was sometimes acute in his day as well as in that of Canning. Here is an instance of the collision: England had acquiesced in the establishment of Ferdinand upon the throne of Naples and Sicily. The British representative, Lord William Bentinck, had compelled King Ferdinand to grant his subjects a Constitution after the English model Not only did Austria use her influence to subvert the new regime, Castlereagh let Metternich know that privately he agreed with him, and that he felt sure of its being better generally to retard than to hasten the operation of this most hazardous principle (that of liberty) which is now abroad. Not of course that Castlereagh liked oppression, or proposed any other final end of his foreign policy than freedom; but the first article in his faith, inherited from Pitt himself, was the necessity of an Austrian alliance as a counterpoise to France, What greater madness could there be than to risk or compromise that connection for the sake of emancipating a people not yet certainly ripe for independence ?
The Troppau and Lay bach congresses of 1820-1821 formed the occasion of Castlereagh's most serious mistake. The object and date of these meetings was communicated not too courteously to the London Foreign Office. Instead of simply intimating the impossibility of England's taking part in them, he added the confession that the British Government highly disapproved the popular movement which had given Austria the trouble of restoring Ferdinand to his throne. While he had acted as
plenipotentiary at Vienna,  Parliament had not been
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